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Regal Scene 
Opens Year 


Of Memory 


By PATRICIA RYAN F 


Apostolic 


Benediction 


The Holy Father has been 
pleased to learn that on Jan- 
uary tenth, 1943, Clarke 
College, under the direction 
of the Sisters of Charity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, will 
celebrate its one hundredth 
anniversary in the field of 
Catholic Education. Such aus- 
pictous events are most con- 
soling to His Holiness in 
these troubled times, for a 
centenary such as this ts evi- 
dence that the triumph of 
truth continues even through- 
out the horrors and clamor 
of war. 


As a pledge of his paternal 
interest tn this memorial An- 
niversary the Sovereign Pon- 
tif has very graciously 
deigned to impart to the Sis- 
ters and students of Clarke 
College, as well as to its ben- 
efactors and its friends, his 
spectal Apostolic Benediction. 
It is his prayer that the dis- 
tinction of being the first 
Catholic College for women 
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Inaugurating a series of social func- 
tions which will mark the Centennial 
Year observance at Clarke, will be a 
formal tea for students, parents and 
alumnae of Dubuque, Sunday after- 
noon, from 3 to 5 o'clock in the 
Drawing Room and Solarium of the 
administration building of the college. 
Officers of the Centennial Class of 
1943 will preside. 

Hostesses for the tea will be Julia 
Jean Wallace and Eileen McQuillen. 
Mary Jane McDonnell, president of 
the Student Leadership Council, Lil- 
lian McDonnell, vice-president of the 
same organization, Betty Costigan, 
president of the senior class, and 
Rose Underwood, vice-president of the 
class will pour from 3 to 4:15 o'clock; 
Margaret Crossen and Patricia Thei- 
sen, officers of the Sodality and Vir- 
ginia Wagner and Bernadine Hingt- 
gen, Catholic Student Mission Cru- 
sade officers, will preside at the ta-| 
bles the remaining part of the after- 
noon. 

In keeping with the war conserva- 
tion program, refreshments will in- 
clude Victory hot chocolate and as- 
sorted cookies. Dainty white napkins 
with 1843-1943 embossed in gold will 
emphasize the Centennial theme. 

Students vf the Conservatory of in its section of the country 
Music have arranged a program for 7 
the afternoon. Two groups of selec- will be a forerunner of con- 
tions will be offered by the Senior|| tinued distinction in the fur- 
Sextet: Songs My Mother Heh: thering of the cause of good. 
Me, The Missouri Waltz, and Your . 5 
Land and My Land; and Blue Skies, While I avail myself of 
Mother Goose Arabesque, and The the opportunity to add my 
Gypsy Love Song. Vocal selections}/ OtUn personal congratulations 
to be given are: Let My Song Fill|| and good wishes to this au- 
Your Heart (Charles), by Dorothy|| gust message of the Holy 
Tegeler; When Children Pray (Fen-|| rarper | am, with sentiments 
ner), by Mary Margaret Brogham- 
mer; There Alone (Herbert), by Pa- of esteem and with every 
tricia Sullivan. Papillons by Moskow- good wish— 
ditt Yeo Mey Ci INORG Most. Rev. A. G. Cicognani, D.D. 


by Bach will be the piano selections Reniocachantedithel Propertandiyesull 
of Dorothy Conlon. (Continued on page 4) H 
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In one of the most colorful and 
impressive ceremonies in the history 
of Clarke College, His Excellency, the] = 
Most Rev. Francis J. L. Beckman, Pope Pius XII 
S.T.D., Archbishop of Dubuque, pon- 
tificated at the Solemn High Mass | *fe | 
which opened the Centennial Year, Pontificates at Mass 
Sunday, January 10, in the Chapel of 
the Sacred Heart. The Apostolic 
Benediction of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, conferred on the faculty, 
students and friends of Clarke pre- 
ceded the Centennial sermon which 
was given by the Very Rev. Michael 
J. Martin, LL.D., president of Loras 
College. Rev. J. Robert McDonald, 
M.A., Chaplain of Clarke, was host 
to the Archbishop and visiting mon- 
signori and priests. 

Assisting the Archbishop at the 
Solemn Mass were: Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor J. V. Casey, Rector of St. 
Raphael Cathedral, assistant priest; 
Rev. R. P. Duggan, director of Cath- 
olic Charities, and Rev. George 
Stemm, Loras College, deacons of 
honor; Rev. John C. Sims, Loras Col-| | 
lege, acting deacon; Rev. J. J. Kirk, 
Loras College, acting sub-deacon; | |} 
Rev. John A. Theobald and Rev. 
James Cassidy, both of Loras College, 
masters of ceremonies. 

Student Body Sing Mass 
The ceremonies of the morning Archbishop Beckman 


opened with a procession which led 

from the Solarium of the administra- 

tion building to the Chapel of the | Centenary Speaker 
Sacred Heart. The student body in 
cap and gown entered the Chapel to 
Handel’s Judas Maccabeus. As the 
Archbishop approached the entrance 
of the Chapel the students faced the 
main aisle and sang the traditional 
Ecce Sacerdos with organ and violin 
accompaniment. The Gregorian Mass 
No. 11, sung by the students fol- 
lowed. Mary Margaret Broghammer, 





Competing with writers from 
colleges and universities repre- 
senting every section of the na- 
é tion, Julia Bowman and Mary 
* Jane McDonnell, feature and 
editorial writers of “The Clarke 
Courier,” were awarded first 
prize and honorable mention 
respectively by “Pi Delta Ep- 
silon,” national honorary col- 
legiate journalistic fraternity, 
according to an announcement 
made by W. Emerson Reck of 
Colgate University, January 11. 
Miss Bowman will receive 
twenty dollars and a gold let- 
ter opener carrying the seal of 
the distinguished fraternity. 
Miss McDonnell will receive a 
bronze letter opener bearing 
the same insignia. 

Miss Bowman’s  cditorial, The 
Known Soldier, concerned the college- 
mon of 1942 “prepared to die that 
what he would live for may be pre- 
served inviolable.” Miss McDonnell’s 
subject, It Is the Cause, held that the 
ideals and principles for which we 
are fighting “are found only in the 
doctrine of Christ.” 

Miss Bowman Honored Twice 

This is the second time Pi Delta 
Epsilon has honored Miss Bowman, 
who at present is a postulant at Mt. 
Carmel, Motherhouse of the Sisters 
of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. For four years she served on 
the staff of The Clarke Courier, the 
Jast three as feature and_ editorial 
writer. During her senior year at 
Clarke she was chosen president of 
the Student Leadership Council and 
editor of the Labarum. She was also 
the choice of the faculty for the 
Mary Agnes O’Connor Award, the 
highest honor the college confers on 
a senior, Miss Bowman is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Bowman, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

Mary Jane McDonnell has been a 
member of The Courier staff since 
her freshman year. This is the third 
year she has served as feature and 
editorial writer of The Courier. Last 
September she was named co-editor 
of the Labarum. Miss McDonnell is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 
McDonnell of Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Second place in the contest went 
to Robert M, Barsky of the University 
of California at Los Angeles and 
third to Judson Bell of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Mr, Barsky, who is editor of The 
California Daily Bruin, University of 
California, wrote on Reveille in Amer- 
ica; Mr. Judson, editor of The Dia- 
mond-back, University of Maryland, 
treated Thanksgiving or Giving 
Thanks? 


New York Times Editor, Judge 

Honorable Mention was given to 
five others besides Miss McDonnell. 
They were: Ted Schuler, The Uni- 
Yersity of Dayton News for Fight for 
Our Inalienable Right; Donald Flem- 
ing, the Johns Hopkins University 
News Letter, Johns Hopkins Univer- % 
sity, Baltimore, Md., for Reveille in 2 ae il 
Washington; Joan Pinanski, Wellesley The Most Rey. Francis J. L. Beckman, S.T.D., Archbishop of Dubuque, is shown at the throne in the Chapel of 
College News, Wellesley, Mass., for the Sacred Heart at Clarke at the conclusion of the Solemn Pontifical Mass which marked the opening of the 
Education for Dictatorship; Clarke centennial of the college. Priests In the picture, from left to right, are the Rev. J. A. Theobald, the Rt. Rev. 


J. V. Casey, the Rev. G. Stemm, Archbishop Beckman, the Rev. R. P. Duggan, the Rey. J. Cassidy, the Rey. 
(Continsed on page 4) J. Sims and the Rev, J. J. Kirk. The altar boys are from St. Mary’s Home, Dubuque. 
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Very Rey. M. J. Martin 


Host to Clergy 





Rev. J. R. McDonald 
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THE STAFF 


Editor-in-Chief ------------- Yvonne Dolphin 
Editorial _------------ Mary Jane McDonnell 
Helen De Cock 
Feature-_-----------------------~ Rita Benz 
Bette Mead 

Society__-------~-------- ..-Genevieve Kopp 
Patricia Ryan 

Sports -.----------------- Yvonne Dolphin 
Florence Sprengelmeyer 

Columnists .---------- Thistledown—Rita Benz 


In the College Light—Bette Mead 


Special Correspondents: 
Music and Drama_.-..----- Patricia Sullivan 
Radio__------_----------- Jo Ann Ronan 
Kitchen of Tomorrow---Julia Jean Wallace 


Sodality___----------------.-- Letitia Beranek 


A Challenge 


IX ENTERING upon the centennial ob- 
servance of the founding of our col- 
lege, we, in retrospect, recall a day one 
hundred years ago when the first five 
Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary arrived in a town barely a 
decade old, in a state that had no con- 
stitution until 1846. They had come 
to take charge of a school which today 
is Clarke College. 


As pioneers of the mid-West, the Sis- 
ters endured the hardships of a strange 
land, the poverty of a struggling min- 
ing town. But with unswerving cour 
age, born of the realization of the sa- 
credness of their mission, they worked, 
and waited and won. 





The record of early days is a story 
of triumph in failure: the frequent 
change in site; the destruction of the 
buildings by fire; the unrest and uncer- 
tainty of the Civil War period. And 
on up the years the college stood as 
prosperity gave way to a long depres- 
sion; complacency of post-war days 
changed to a determination to win over 
economic instability, and international 
difficulties threatened the peace. 


Today, as we turn the page of a 
century, a second World War has be- 
come a reality. As never before we can 
say with Thomas Paine: ‘These are 
the times that try men’s souls.” In- 
deed, the very life of the college may be 
threatened by the immediate demands 
of the times. In these days of crisis, 


then, we look back one hundred years 
and the strength, the courage and the 
faith of five valiant women become a 


challenge. —M. J. McD. 








By MARY ELLE 


HERE is a vision, as it were, off 
a Dae planners and railroad magnates 
and economic experts, but to have a 
persistent urge to perform a courageous 
duty at untold personal sacrifice 1S o 
mystical thing. Its meaning and TEU 
festation signify that the gift is a tare 
and magnificent one. A few individuals 
in different exigencies have been en- 
dowed with this gift in return for faith- 
ful service and loyalty to Him, the 
Author of all endowments; and that 
gift is Vision. 

Such was the Vision of Jeanne d’Arc 
who saw ‘‘avec les yeaux de l’esprit; 
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of Marquette who dreamed of sailing 
up the river of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion—to bring faith and salvation to 
the Indians; and of Mary Francis 
Clarke, foundress of the Congregation 
of the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, who was the subject of 
positive supernal Vision. And that Vis- 
ion was: personal holiness and the sal- 
vation of souls. It was to take the 
form of the noblest service in the world 
—the Catholic education of youth. 


Dublin in Mary Francis Clarke’s day 
was a delightful city with splendid 
architecture and King’s English and a 
middle class of extraordinary refinement 
and integrity in spite of the unreason- 
able oppression of England. The art of 
good living was an assured circum- 
stance. 


Of that middle class and comfortably 
“fixed’” was Mary Francis Clarke’s fam- 
ily a part. A Georgian home and educa- 
tion were hers—and a life of leisure 
if she wished. But the young lady had 


other plans, and perhaps she saw the 


Vision for the first time when with a 
small number of other young women, 
she undertook the duty of visiting and 
nursing in plague-stricken homes; it 
was difficult, but a Vision involves a 
sacrifice. 


Her next inspiration was the direct 
result of this charity plus her own lead- 
ership. It was to organize a school in 
which all comers would learn of their 
holy religion, lest Ireland, with religion 
suppressed should be subject to the fate 
of Wales. Thus, Miss Clarke and her 
companions became known as ‘“‘the 
nuns of South Ann Street.” 


_ The impatient spirit of the leader— 
Impatient like the true artistic soul 
thirsting to satisfy its God-given en- 
dowmients with a masterpiece—and im- 
Patient for the salvation of many thou- 
sands, for her sphere in Dublin was 
necessarily small—sought great magni- 
tudes and Mary Francis Clarke's eyes 





N EVANS, M.A. 
turned toward America. 

None foresaw better than she the un- 
pleasantness and hazards that wee to 
follow them. And they did follow. 
There was the rough voyage across, CF 
ing which the comforts and pleasures 
of home were remembered. They were 
often discouraged, and perhaps humanly 
enough—they feared the whole futility 
of it; but the Vision of educating the 
youth of a pioneer country was enough 
to lead them on. 


Condition called for even greater 
sacrifice. Although Philadelphia was 
not ideal, it was not the least cultured 
and hardly could that be said of their 
next mission, thousands of miles to the 
west and virtually isolated from all cos- 
mopolitan contact. But here in this 
desolate land Mother Clarke was called 
to the pioneer diocese of Bishop Loras, 
who like herself had a Vision; and 
once more the Sisters willingly dared 
to brave new lands. 


The way to Dubuque was unevent- 
ful enough, but Dubuque was an event. 
For this little frontier town—the end 
of the world in the forties—was to be- 
come a great Catholic see in the West, 
and the center of one of the most im- 
portant teaching organizations in the 
country. In those times the city boasted 
little of interest and had not even 
ascended those idyllically green and 
magnificently towering bluffs which are 
now her own. 


The new arrivals however, ascended 
them and after years of zealous labor 
built high above beautiful Angelus Isle 
and the majestic Mississippi that Moth- 








[Courtesy of The Witness] 
Mother Mary Francis Clarke 


erhouse in which more than three thou- 
sand women, through their religious 
training, share the Vision with Mother 
Mary Francis Clarke. 


A century has passed. And where 
the Indians roamed the hills and wor- 
shipped the sun, and where the Sainted 
Marquette and de Smet trod and 
praised God, stands ‘‘Carmel,’”’ 


“Rearing up its stately height, 
Glowing in immortal light.”’ 


From its hallowed halls ea 
forth loyal followers of a See 
dress. Inspired with her holiness and 
animated by her zeal they leave for 
parish schools, high schools and col- 
leges, where they develop and fashion 
the minds and souls of youth. The 


Visi : 
gion of Mary Francis Clarke is ful- 
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COME!! COME!! 
Clarkites of ’43, 
Shed your zoot suits, 
Step with me 
Through the Jaughter 
Of a century. 

Sce yourself 

As you will be 

To the Clarkites 

Of 1983. 


* % i 


Bo Peep in her Jeep 
Will take a back seat 
As into our carriage we step. 
Lift your skirts ohhh so slightly, 
Step in ahhhh so lightly; 
Remember that Swanee is hep. 


Locals 


The embroidery department is struggling val- 
liantly in a labor of love as is indicated by 
...» plush banner decorated in ribbon work 
by Misses Beverly Jones and Merle Bassford; 
table scarfs with various designs, golden rod 
and coxcomb in plush stitch and moss roses in 
ribbon work Misses Ginny Ottoson and Carme- 
lira Connors . . . and along with a lovely pan- 
el of half blown roses, Elizabeth Jane Henry, 
our home enthusiast, has embroidered a beauti- 
ful red satin tidy with white lilies for a foot. 


stool. 


83 UTOPIA 


Tonight we burn the midnight oil 
As they did in days of yore 

er our math and Latin toil 
Say is “this worth fighting for?’’ 





Alas no medals we'll be given 

If perchange we make the grade, 
No blue ribbons for good conduct 
When all rules we have obeyed. 


In those days good was rewarded, 
Long honor rolls in print embossed. 
Today our merits are forgotten 

For Loves Labor has been lost. 


Today exams we flunk in private, 
Our ignorance none but Sister sees; 
Yesteryear they earned in public 
All their A’s.. no C's or D's. 


They did Chem on grand pianos, 

Today we struggle in the lab. 

Their acids mixed in perfect compounds, 
Ours explode ... now ain’t that sad? 


Alas! Alack! Ah—Woe is me, 

I wish I live in ’83 

When lassies never pulled a D, 
Now I got this confidentially, 

So keep it strictly on Q.T. 

Could they have done it by A.P.? 





Through a mistake, Miss Lucy Smith’s name 
was omitted from the roll of honor for the 
months of December and January. 


* % & 


Bonny Pint, president of the Good Natured 
Society has had quite a disagreement with 
Terry Paul, treasurer of the Mutual Improve: 
ment Society. The reason is doubtful but this 
was found in Bonny’s desk .. . 

Were's to the girl who loves her crush 

And loves her crush alone, 

For many a girl loves another girl’s crush 

When she ought to be loving her own. 

The pupils in the French class are invited 
to write a monthly trans'ation of the Courier. 


* * a 


Shed your bangs for a pompador, 
Cast eyes discreetly on the floor, 
Check your smile! Be not gay! 
Honors are bestowed today. 
A Gold medal for Excellence in Deportment 
was awarded to Rosemary Fahey. 


* a a 


The Blue Ribbon for Thoroughness in Study 
woe shared by Nancy Hyde and Georgia Mur- 
phy. 

And to the delight of all, Kathie Cassidy 


was awarded the white rose of Amiability. 
pecpesewulatons: young ladies. And to you 

who struggled in vain . . . be of good heart, 

you'll probably never, get those awards again. 


‘ % % ® 


x Now! Come! Come!! 

From your head cast your bonnet, 

Slap a jaunty Jeep upon it 

And we'll hitch old Dobbin to the sleigh. 
Though we don’t have a car 

It isn’t very far 


Between the Clarke of 43 and yesterday!! 


THE COMANDO. 


Now! 
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Seniors Set 


CLARKE COURIER 








Artist Wins _ 


New Record | Wide Praise 


In Program 


Drama, Music Unite in Recital; 
Unusual Offering Received 
With Enthusiasm 


By BETTE MEAD 


As a climax to their college musical 
and dramatic careers, two seniors, 
Dorothy Conlon and Rose Under- 
wood, presented one of the most un- 
usual recitals ever given at Clarke 
College. Miss Conlon, virtuoso, and 
Miss Underwood, elocutionist, com- 
bined their talents in a program 
which was refreshingly different and 
brought great acclaim from an en- 
thusiastic audience on Sunday eve- 
ning, January 17, at 8 o'clock. 

Miss Underwood opened the pro- 
gram with a reading by Jean Lee 
Latham, The Blue Teapot, in which 
she portrayed four characters: Jimmy 
McNabe (an orphan), Cynthia (a 
young girl whom Jimmy loves), Ma 
Brown, and Pa Brown. The scene 
took place in the combined dining- 
‘settin’ room of the Brown’s farm- 
house on an afternoon in Spring. 
The versatility of the dramatist as she 
changed characters with professional 
finesse was one of the many highlights 
of the evening. 


Piano and Organ Combined 


After a brief intermission, Miss 
Conlon, assisted by Inez Vaske, soph- 
omore, at the organ, played the 
Adagio and the Allegro Marcato 
movements from Grieg’s Concerto in 
A Minor. Miss Conlon artfully dem- 
onstrated her interpretive powers to- 
gether with the tremendous strength 
of arms and fingers needed to play 
a Grieg concerto. The sweeping ar- 
peggios of the adagio heralded the 
Allegro in an  anti-climax which 
brought a burst of applause from the 
audience. The orchestral accompani- 
ment of the organ emphasized the 
deep and lovely tones of the minor 
key, poinant!y melancholy. Miss Con- 
lon’s superb technique was notable in 
each phase of the difficult work for 
the easy transition from jubilant and 
triumphal passages of the Adagio to 
the melodious chromatics in the sec- 
ond movement required pianistic mas- 
tery. 


Outstanding Poem Given 
Climax of the evening was the pres- 


entation of The White Cliffs of Do- 
ver, written by Alice Duer Miller. It 
is the story of an American woman’s 
expatriation because of her love for 
an Englishman, very tenderly and 
compassionately given in a mono- 
logue by Miss Underwood with Miss 
Conlon at the organ. The stage was 
simply set with the American colors 
against a black velvet curtain and 
Miss Underwood wore a black vel- 
vet gown trimmed at the waist by a 
roman stripe taffeta sash faced with 
velvet. The fervor of patriotism so 
expertly brought out in the poem by 
the passages referring to the mono- 
loguist’s homeland were especially 
stirring and every heart was a little 
Prouder and every chin a little higher, 
when the letter from the New Eng- 
land father was read . . . protesting 
that his rights, won by early pioneer 
American blood, were secure from the 
English at this moment and always. 
The coordination between organ, 
Piano, (played by Alice Kerrigan, 
sophomore) and reader gave the per- 
formance the polish it needed to 
make it truly magnificent. 


Drama, Music Majors 
Majoring in music and minoring in 
lementary education, Dorothy Con- 
lon is the daughter of Mrs. R. F. 
‘Conlon of Dubuque. Rose Underwood 
joring in dramatics and minor- 

lish. She is the daughter 
A. Underwood also of Du- 


For Concert 


By YVONNE DOLPHIN 

Rarely has it been the privilege of 
an audience to witness such a dis- 
tinguished and outstanding perform- 
ance as when Jan Smeterlin, pianist, 
was presented from the Clarke Col- 
lege auditorium under the auspices of 
the Dubuque Civic Music Association 
on Monday evening, January 18, at 
8:15 o'clock. 

Acclaimed as one of the most bril- 
liant interpreters of Chopin, Smeterlin 
completely captivated his audience by 
his versatile and masterly presenta- 
tions. 

Beethoven’s Fifteen Variations and 
Fugue, Opus 35, the artist’s initial 
offering, was characterized by a deft- 
ness of technique and a stylistic rich- 
ness that left the audience thrilled. 

Contrast and variety were displayed 
by Smeterlin’s second group offering, 
Schumann’s Carnaval, Opus 9. Here 
the artist distinguished himself by his 
admirable rendition of 
moods of the selection. 

Decidedly the highlight of the pro- 
gram was the third group offering, 
composed entirely of Chopin’s num- 
bers, which the artist rendered with 
utter brilliance. His skillful execu- 
tion of Barcarolle, Opus 60, and Ber- 
ceuse, was surpassed only by his re- 
markable interpretation of Valse in 
C Sharp minor, Opus 64, No. 2. The 
familiar Etude in G Flat Major, Opus 
10, No. 5, was achieved with unusual 
rhythm and sheer beauty. The con- 
cluding selection of Smeterlin’s suc- 
cessful and masterly performance was 
Chopin’s Ballade in A Flat Major, 
Opus 47. 

Born in Bie!lsko, Poland, Jan 
Smeterlin has been in this country 
since 1930, and has appeared as guest 
artist with numerous symphony or- 
chestras. 


the various 


Bell Sounds 


As Pioneers 
Pass Island 


By RITA BENZ 

Dubuque had awaited with expect- 
ancy the blast of the steamer whistle 
that would announce the return of 
Bishop Loras to his diocese on June 
22, 1843, Suddenly, the joyous peal 
of a bell reverberated across the dor- 
mant Mississippi, and for the first 
time in the history of the pioneer 
West the Angelus rang out, announc- 
ing the arrival of the bishop and the 
first five Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Mother Mary Francis Clarke and 
the Sisters braved the hardships and 
privations of the rugged frontier min- 
ing town and opened their first school, 
St. Mary’s Academy for young ladies. 
From this humble beginning there 
was a rapid development from the 
academy to collegiate level and in 
1901, Mc. St. Joseph Academy on 
Seminary Hill took its place with 
the six pioncer women’s colleges in 
the United States, as the first Liberal 
Arts College for women in the Mid- 
dle-west. 





But Clarke College traces her his- 
tory beyond St. Mary’s Academy to 
Dublin, in 1883, where Mary Francis 
Clarke witnessed the emancipation of 
the Catholic cause in the midst of 
political and religious chaos. There 
a postulate for the education of Cath- 
olic girls was initiated and Miss 
Clarke’s School for Girls opened its 
doors and met the need of revitaliz- 
ing Catholic culture. 


Answering the call of a young and 
eager America, Mary Francis Clarke 
and her four companions crossed the 
sea that same year and taught for a 
brief time in Philadelphia under the 
paternal guidance of Father Terence 
Donaghoe. At the request of Bishop 





pret 


Pioneer Angelu 


for the first time in that vast western diocese, 








(Continued on page +) 


“Suddenly across the peaceful 
scene came the sound of a bell. 
One, two, three! —a trinity of 
peals! It was the Angelus, heard 
Many of those on the shore 


had heard it last in some fair eastern home, and now amid the privations of 


pioneer life it brings back the mig Ory of o 


up the river. Hundreds had now co 


their Bishop. 


Beside him on the deck stood five dark-robed fi 


den days. The boat came slowly 
cted on the bank to Five greeting to 
gures, the first 


Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary coming with their message of 


faith and hope and love.” 
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WINNING 
EDITORIALS 





Julia Bowman, '42 
First Prize 


Mary Jane McDonnell, '43 
Honorable Mention 


Choice of Pi Delta Epsilon, 


national honorary collegiate 
journalistic fraternity for 1942. 
JUDGES: 


Charles Merz, editor, 
New York Times 


Frank W. Buxton, editor, 
Boston Herald 


Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, dean, 


Department of Journalism 
Syracuse University 


The Known Soldier 


I have watched him on the grid- 
iron and on the track field; he was 
calm in the face of opposition, clear- 
headed under the stress of circum- 
stance. I have listened to him in the 
classroom explaining with a halting 
eloquence the benificence of demo- 
cratic government, the necessity of 
liberty, the honor of freedom, the 
justice of equality. 








He was born at the close of the 
firsts World War; he grew to man- 
hood in a virile, growing America; 
he had just reached his majority, to 
citizen’s estate, when his nation called 
him to his first service. Having been 
reared under the paternal protection 
of his country in peace, he would 
now become its defender in war, 


Willing!y, American that he was, 
he gave what he had to offer: the 
vigor of his youth, the courage of 
his soul, the strength of his will to 
victory. All that he asked in return 
was security, safety, peace for free- 
dom-loving peoples the universe over. 


And, as if to show that his con- 
cern was not alone with the welfare 
of America, he sailed overseas the 
better to stay the coming aggression. 
Because peace is international, he did 
not question the locale of the con- 
flict, but assumed his place among the 
legions striving for a peace above na- 
tionality, one that would be for all 
men. To him, peace was so vital to 
the commonweal of the human race, 
that he would war to win it, If needs 
be, he himself would die that others 
might live under its salutary influence. 


The world he would win would be 
one wherein authority would be 
rightly administered; wherein laws 
would be enacted and judgments de- 
creed in wisdom and in _ justice; 
wherein government, executed in 
righteousness, would be eminently use- 
ful to the people. The world he 
wou'd win would be one wherein har- 
mony would be preserved, human hap- 
piness promoted, knowledge increased, 
and equal liberty perpetuated. 

To him is entrusted the winning 
of the world security, the victory of 
peace over war. He is prepared to 
die that what he would live for may 
be preserved inviolable. Yet, he was 
not even captain of his college team; 
he is “private first class’ now. He 
never established a national record for 
the’ high hurdles; but he is sur- 
mounting international tyranny today. 
He will not be graduated this spring 
with his college class, for his per- 
sonal ambition has been deferred to 
support his country under arms. He 
may not become President of the 
United States, but he is fighting to 
keep the fact of the presidency a re- 
ality. 

He is ready to give his life as the 
price for peace if his own youth's 
ambition may be fulfilled by others 
in the security he shall win. He 
could take defeat, but he is “all out 
for victory” in the defense of free- 
dom—He is the known soldier, 


—J.B. 
(Continued on page 4) 
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First Prize 





Julia Bowman, '42 





Mary Jane McDonnell, 743 





Rose Underwood, ’13 


Pianist 





Dorothy Conlon, 3 
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Spirit Mark 
Senior Fete; 
Snow Frolic 


By PATRICIA RYAN 

Echoes of Christmas sounded at 
Clarke as the Seniors and their guests 
from Loras celebrated with a good old- 
fashioned sleigh ride party, January 
8, In two jingling “bobs” the merry- 
makers rode (and walked) over Du- 
buque’s hills to return tired, but 
happy to soup, dancing, and ping- 
pong in the activity room. From all 
reports there was no lack of spirit 
as the party ended at eleven o'clock, 
and all retired to repair damage done 
by wet snow, wind, and fun, ; 

Not many signs of the impending 
“man shortage” were in sight, as 
Betty Costigan, with Dick Roberts en- 
joyed herself in a brown and orange 
snow suit, completed with orange mit- 
tens and cap. Roommate Gertie Kirby 
looked charming in a blue snow suit 
with plaid trim and white mittens. 
She was with Jim Finucan. 

Ceal Bacom (being true to that 
diamond perhaps?) and Helen Her- 
mes enjoyed themselves singly, Ceal 
wearing an air corps blue suit with 
a brown suede jacket and pig skin 
gloves, as Helen fought off the cold 
in a warm brown ski suit, beige gab- 
ardine jacket, brown gloves and ba- 
bushka. 

Pat Sullivan, with Tom Moore, 
looked lovely in brown and yellow, 
Her costume included gabardine 
breeches, brown jacket, and yellow 
sweater, mittens, and babushka. Bev 
Jones chose a navy blue ski suit with 
tan jacket and white knitted gloves 
for the evening. Her unique babushka 
gave the finishing touch. She was 
with Leo Lidd. Georgia Murphy also 












GAULILE 


Aboard ship somewhere in the 
Pacific, a gallant navy crew inter- 
rupts its work to assist at Mass 
... and at nightfall they resume 
their dangerous and vigilant watch 
for enemy submarines. 

. .. Grief transforms the face of 
a youthful pilot as he watches his 
buddy helplessly die in a mass of 
flaming wreckage that was once a 
plane. Then, with courage unpar- 
alleled and zeal unequalled, he ma- 
neuvers his flying ship and sud- 
denly there are two less zeros. i 

. . - Grimly and bravely American 
troops, weary, hungry, and cold, 
drive back the enemy, utterly for- 
getful of the pleasures they have 
sacrificed, intent only on achiey- 
ing victory for the United Nations. 
... That’s what they are doing, 
but what are you, as Clarke Col- 
lege students, doing to help win 
the war? The future of youth is 
at stake! Safeguard it! BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
... not just today, but EVERY 
day. YOUR COUNTRY is de- 
pending on you. THEY are de- 
pending on you. 












youth, falsely inspired, of course, but 
none the less inspired. 

“These thoughts remind us not 
only of the importance of influencing 
the youth, but also the awful respon- 
sibility of those who would go into 
the classroom or the instruction hall, 

“Ac Clarke you are being trained 
in the arts and sciences and disci- 
plined not only in body and mind, 
but in will. You are not asked to 
renounce the activities of this life, nor 
to stunt your natural faculties, but 





chose blue, as a plaid jacket and 
white mittens contrasted pleasantly 
with the navy ski pants. Her com- 
panion for the evening was George 
Grady. 

Dorothy Ottoson, with Ned Flaher- 
ty, looked charming in a midnight 
blue ski suit, trimmed in bright red 
plaid, and red scarf and mittens. Ann 
Gilbert selected a snow suit of forest 
green for her winter evening as she 
also contrasted a plaid trim and scarf. 
Paul Hammes was her escort, 

Brunette Bonnie Pint enjoyed her- 
self with Jack Bogen. She looked 
lovely in a green gabardine ski suit, 
with white trim and accessories. Tish 
Beranek chose a black snow suit 
topped by a beige windbreaker, as a 
blue scarf and white mittens completed 
the costume, Her escort was Dick 
Knuckle, 

The committee in charge of the 
evening was Gertie Kirby, chairman, 
assisted by Georgia Murphy, Dorothy 
Conlon, Mary Porter Gilliam, Pat 
Theisen, Mary Jane McDonnell, Mil- 
dred Nordengren, Pat Sullivan and 
Bev Jones, 


Regal Scene 


(Continued from_page 1) 








Vivens in Maria, composed by Sister 
Mary Cecelis Berry, S.P., and sung 
by the students was the Offertory 
hymn. To Christ the King by Sister 
Mary Rafael, B.V.M., was the reces- 
sional. 

In his sermon, Father Martin traced 
the foundation of the community and 
its development down through the 
years pointing out how the Sisters 
overcame the hardships of pioneer liy- 
ing, and kept the spirit which has 
characterized their work through the 
century, 

A Influence of Youth Stressed 

‘As we have seen, the seeds of 
Catholic education were brought here 
by the sons and daughters of central 
and Western Europe,” said Father 
Martin, speaking of modern times, 

And so it is as we look back today 
to the countries of Our ancestors 
we see them thus transformed com. 
pletely in little more than a genera- 
tion, zing spectacle! 
ople have been 
eir way of liy- 


age-old 
in twenty years. We know hae ae 


factors have contributed to this ph 
nomenal change. But none had ars 
© youth movements 


thar had been developed in these un- 
short, the overturn. 
tal life of Europe 


Veen het VN 





rather to develop and perfect them 
by coordinating them with the super- 
natural,”’ Father Martin pointed out. 
Priests, Religious Attend 

Prelates and priests present in the 
sanctuary included Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Thomas Conry, P.A., V.G.; 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor A. R. Thier, 
J.C.D.; Right Reverend Monsignor 
John Q. Halpin; Right Rey. Mon- 
signor Peter O’Malley; Right Rev. 
Monsignor William Leen, M.R.; Right 
Rev. Monsignor John M. Wolfe, 
P.A.; Right Rev. Monsignor J. C. 
Wieneke; Very Rev. Monsignor D. V. 
Foley; Rev. William Collins; Rev. J. 
Dunn; Rey. William Schulte; Rev. T. 
Thomas, O.F.M.; and Rev. Mo Mo 
Zeyen, 


























Bell Sounds 


(Continued from page 3) 








Loras, this small but courageous band 
left the comparative comforts of the 
East and traveled by rail, canal and 
river to the pioneer settlement of Du- 
buque in 1843. It was a Period of 
political upheaval that welcomed the 
Sisters to the West. 

Between 1843 and 1880, the loca- 


_|tion of the school was changed, and 


in 1881 Mount Saint Joseph Academy 
was opened on the site which at pres- 
ent is Clarke College. Here literature, 
Art, and the classics were stressed and 
liberal education was the keynote of 
the curriculum, 

In the decade between 1895 and 
1905 the first seven Colleges for Cath- 
olic women were established, Mount 
St. Joseph being the sixth in the 
Sroup. From the beginning Clarke 
steered a steady course holding to the 
Liberal Arts Policy, Meeting the new 
developments in education, she in- 
creased the vocational courses and co- 
ordinated them with the fine arts cur- 
riculum, The advance of commercial 
subjects did not force the decline of 
the classics, and though science rose 
to new heights, music and art did 
not suffer, 

The Clarke Collegian of '43 is rich 
in the cultural heritage of a cen- 
tury, Having concentrated in her spe- 
cial field, she has integrated her ma- 
Jor subject with electives in other 
fields. The Clarke Sraduate enters 
competently her chosen profession, 
equipped to live life to its fullest, 

Three times a day the Angelus 
sounds across the campus and the 
Clarke collegian wherever she may be 
Pauses and repeats the triple Aver: 
Just as did Mary Francis Clarke and 


Reaselaot band one hundred years 


CLARKE COURIER 





CLARION Music Fete 


To Portray 
Five Periods 


Under the auspices of the ea 
Circle, the program A Century . 
Song will be presented in the Clarke 
Auditorium, February 22. The song- 
fest will portray the story of Clarke 
and our country for one hundred 
ye the program has divided the years 
into five periods. First is the Pioneer 
Period of 1843, featuring Indian, Pi- 
oneer, Frontier, and Cowboy songs. 
Next will be the Civil War Period of 
1860 when southern songs and negro 
spirituals and work songs will be sung. 

1890, the Gay Ninetties, will next 
take the spotlight and the works of 
Victor Herbert will be heard. They 
will include selections from his oper- 
ettas, Toyland, Eileen, The Red Mill 
and his beloved Gypsy Love Song. 

World War I will also be featured 
as those still popular favorites Long, 
Long Trail, Smiles, and Keep the 
Home Fires Burning will be sung. 
Over There will introduce the World 
War II Period when America Is Call- 
ifg Your Land and My Land, Cais- 
sons Song, Marine Hymn, and An- 
chors Aweigh will be sung. 

The Glee Club will close the pro- 
gram with Our Glorious America and 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

‘ (Continued from page 3) 


‘It is the Cause’ 


OTHELLO—Aet V, Scene 2 
The immediate cause of war in the 
Western Hemisphere has pushed other 
things so far into the background that 
many Americans have not, as yet, an- 
alyzed the underlying motives that 
spur us on in our struggle in the 
Pacific. 

We say that we are fighting for 
freedom, that every battleship 
launched strikes a blow for liberty, 
and that the stout hearts of Ameri- 
can boys will preserve those inalien- 
able rights that we have always cher- 
ished. But to understand correctly 
what prompts these ideals we must 
know where they originated and how 
we came to possess them, 

In the civilization of the Greeks, 
the enslaved masses who suffered and 
toiled to an early death knew nothing 
of liberty and freedom. They were 
the tools of the wealthy minority who 
ignored the rights of man. The Ro- 
mans had the most powerful empire 
the world has ever seen built on the 
same basis of inequality and injustice 
as their predecessors in history. To 
those who died in the amphitheater, 
liberty and freedom were unknown 
words, 

The barbarian hordes destroyed 
the last vestige of Roman splendor, 
and immediately assumed their place 
in the rogue’s gallery of history. 
Murder, the sacking of cities, and the 
looting of ancient treasures were laid 
at their door. Sweeping across Eur- 
ope, maddened by the lust of war, 
the invincible were conquered; not by 
a mighty army, but by a valiant few 
led to victory by the Author of lib- 
erty and justice, the One Who first 
taughe the principle of the rights of 
man. Attracted by the virility of 
Christianity, they were united in one 
faith; civilized by its charity, they 
undertook the building of powerful 
nations. Christ reigned in the hearts 
of the rulers and the ruled, 



















































































































































Sleigh Ride. 
Rates Best 


By Frosh 42 





By JO ANN RONAN 
“Wind, Snow, and Stars” ame 
have titled the freshman sleigh ride 
as zero temperatures, snow banks, ear- 
muffs, and a variety of color schemes 
created an atmosphere of Lroseds eal 
ety, Friday evening, January 15, ai 
7:30 o'clock. 

Leaving the campus the picturesque 
sleighs, “brimming” with fees 
followed the hills past Loras an 
Clarke while the cheerful, if not ac- 
curate, notes of the Alma Mater, 
brought inquisitive faces to frosting 


windows, 

Weather-proofed Carmelita Con- 
ners and Madeline Iberlin, accus- 
tomed to their native Wyoming's 


blizzards, came prepared, both in 
green wool ski-suits padded with lay- 
ers of sweaters and shirts, On the 
other hand, unsuspecting freshmen 
without ski-pants, used to more mod- 
erate temperatures, were, Helen 
Stukas, Rita Lillis, Louise Kilgore, 
Marjorie Pierson, Jo La Rocca, Mar- 
ion Sonnkalb, Dorothy Durbin, and 
Julia Murray, all trying bravely to 
keep numb toes and fingers warm, be- 
neath heavy blankets. 

Chaperones Betty Costigan, in or- 
ange and black, and Gertie Kirby, in 
navy blue, graciously supervised their 
charges while Joan Ritter took the 
evening hardest, but not sole “spill.” 


Barely discernible from the check- 
ered black and white of Lois Carey 
and Eileen Murphy, were Blanche 
Buddeke and Bea Seidler in navy 
and gabardined white. Conservative 
brown was the choice of Mary Bloom, 
Ruth Bartlett, Dorothy Hammerstrom, 
and Bernadine Raftis, and Gertrude 
Hess, Winnie Martin, Ann Thomp- 
son and Charlotte Jones wore the pop- 
ular green, topped by bright plaid 
jackets. 





Courier Directory of Patrons 


Art Supplies and Paints 


Model Wallpaper & Paint Co., 
950 Main 


Sherwin-Williams Co., 560 Main 


The Newburgh Company, Decor- 
ators, 1895 Marion Street 


Bank 


American Trust & Savings, 9th 
and Main 


Bakeries 


Trausch Baking Co., 25 So. Main 
White House Biscuit Co., 9th and 


Jackson 


The Holsum Bakery, 423 West 


Locust 
Independent Baking Co. 


Beverages 
Cosley Bottling Co., 141 Locust 


Butter, Milk and Cream 
Beatrice Creamery, 2167 Central 
Sanitary Milk Co., 7th and White 


Coal 


Conlin & Kearns, 576 Iowa 
Thos. J. Mulgrew Co., 197 Jones 
Thos. Flynn Coal Co., 3rd Street 


Contractors 
R. F. Conlon 


Co., 215 E, 
Dentists and Doctors 


Dr. H. J. Kaep, 309 B. & I, 
E : . Bldg. 
Medical Associates, 1200 Main a 


Sons Construction 
Sth 


Engravings and Cuts 
Yonkers Engraving Co;, 251 W, 6th 


Fruits, Flour and Grocers 
Ed. Geoghegan, Chicago 
Harry Farber, 43 West 13th 
Giunta Bros, 1256 Iowa 
Dennis Bros., 106 Main 


Western Grocery Co,, Wholesale 


Gas and Gasoline 


Key City Gas Co., 6 i 
+» 669 
Molo Oil Co,, 135 w, aae 











Diamond's, 9th and Main 


Opticians 
Klauer Optical Co, 
Bile ical Co,, 405 Dubuque 


Medical Associates, 1200 Main 
Printers 

The Hoermann Press, 498 Main 
Ready-to-Wear 

Junior Sizes—Edwards Style Shop, 
Roshek Brothers Company, 8th and 
Stampfer’s, 8th and Main 
Religious Articles 

The M. J. Knippel Co., 453 Main 


Shoes 


Barker’s Shoe Store, 823 Main 
Bott Shoe Store, 640 Main 


Shoe Repairs 
Metropolitan Shoe Shop, 229 8th 


Soaps and Floor Wax 
Midland Chemical Co., 210 Jones 


Sporting Goods 
Fitzpatrick’s, 888 Main 


Sufferers of Rheumatism 
Eee Booklet BERNIODIN 


Taxi 
Black & White Cab Co., 410 8th 











Club Hears 
Guest Speak 
On Scouting 


Speaking on the value of good 
scout training as an aid to Preinduc. 
tion, Miss Eleanor Koester, Clarke 
alumna, leader of scout troops i 
Dubuque, will be the guest of fy 
Education club for the final meeting 
of the semester, to be held Friday 
January 22, in the Activity Room, ’ 





Pointing out the relationship of 
classroom work with proper scout 
training, the speaker will indicate 
how this organization has benefited 
the educational system in developing 
in students a physical, spiritual, men. 
tal, and moral code to comply with 
Catholic standards. In demonstrat. 
ing how the students are taught to 
work with their hands she will use a 
display of work in crafts, which the 
scouts have turned out. 


The meeting will close with a dem. 
onstration of scout games which Miss 
Koester has found successful with her 
troop. 


Miss Koester, librarian at the Sr, 
Joseph Academy, has been a scout 
leader in our city for six years. Her 
interest is centered chiefly in troops 
in the Cathedral and Prescott schools, 











Top Honors 


(Continued from page 1) 








A. Chambers, The Carletonian, Carle. 
ton College, Northfield Minn., for 
Where Are We Going? and Klyph 
Kruse The Cue, University of Du. 
buque, for What Are We Fighting 
For, Anyway? 


Judges for the contest were: 
Charles Merz, editor, The New York 
Times; Frank W. Buxton, editor, The 
Boston Herald, and Dr. M. Lyle 
Spencer, dean, School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University. 






Grille 











Lumber 
Midwest Lumber Co., 7th and Jack- 
son 


Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., 11th 
and Jackson 








Meats 


Nachtman’s, 1946 Central 
Wissel’s Market, 1889 Jackson 









































698 Main 


Locust 
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1. Turnquist, 1766 Central Ave. 
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